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Parliamentary Reform. 


3 _—_ Br ANDREW DORIA 


&* Though we have preſerved the armour, we have leſt the 
« Spirit. of our Conſtitution, and therefore we bear from 
little engroſſers of delegated Power, what our Fathers 
te would not have ſuffered from true Proprietors of Royal 


« Authority.” . 


Lord BoLINGBROKE, 
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N addreſüng you I ſpeak to the people. of 
Ireland, to all the virtue, ſpirit, ſtrength, 


and independence in the nation. The ties 
which unite, and the principles that actu- 


ate you, embtace and animate the. whole 


community. Whatſoever of patriotiſm, 


whatſoever of genius, whatſoever of expe- 


rience age ability this kingdom could pro- 
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of his country, every hecal [riſhman, is. 
in act or ſentiment a Volunteer. | 
The unexampled propriety of your con- 


duct through a long ſeries of important 


tranſactions, i is a teſtimony of the wiſdom 
that has hitherto directed you, and a flat- 


"1h . tering earneſt of your future exertions. 


Among thoſe counſels which the occaſion 
has called forth from abler ad vocates, in- 
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dulge the ſpeculations of atobſcure man, 
whoſe zeal, at leaſt in the common cauſe, 


is equal to that of its moſt eminent ſup- 


porters. 
The queſtion of Reform, a ſecond time 
contemptuouſly rejected in the Houſe of 


Commons, reverts once more to your- 


ſelves, among whom it has been ſo fully 


and repeatedly examined, that ingenuity 


might ſcarce find an argument, whether to 


aid or overturn it, that has not already 


been applied and exhauſted ; but ingenui- 
ty is uſeleſs where plain ſenſe can deter- 


mine ; the moſt obvious reaſons are gene- 


rally the beſt, and if they are ſufficient, 


you will not be diſguſted by any repeti- 
tions which contend for an object ſo dear 

to this country, and ſo intereſting to hu- 

manity, as the attainment of a Free 


Conſtitution. 


The queſtion ſeems reducible to two 
plwain propoſitions—Firſt, the expediency 
of the meaſure, and ſecoridly, the right 


and competency of the 2597" to effect it. 
The firſt will alſo involve an enquiry 


into the force and authority of that Aﬀent- * 
bly h have ventured to oppoſe it. 5 > 
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With regard*to the expediency of a Le- 
gillative Reform, I ſhall adopt the princi- 
ple on which it is denied, and willingly 
admit; that the frame of our Government 
derived from Great Britain is the happieſt 
the policy of man has yet deviſed ; but 
as no earthly inſtitution can be originally 
perfect, the beſt is liable to decay, and 
when we begin to feel thoſe ills which 
uſually reſult from the moſt odious  eſta- 
: bliſhments ; when meaſures of general uti- 
a lity a are uniformly | reſiſted by our Rulers, 
and thoſe alone of public. execration pro- 
moted, it is reaſonable to conclude, that 
our applauded ſyſtem | is perverted, that 
practice has been warped . from theory, and 
that while a ſpecious appearance is delu- 
ſively preſerved, the ſpirit, health, and 
energy of the. Conſtitution are deſtroyed. 
Our Legiſlature comprifes three diſtinct. 
conditions, the Regal, the Ariſtocratick, 
and the popular, all united ultimately, 
but each originating and ſubſiſting inde- 
. pendently of the reſt. The King holds 
by birth the firſt eſtate, the Lords are the 
hereditary guardians of the middle power, 
and the Commons are peculiarly appointed 
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by the ge Tt might be Featonable 


here to contemplate ſeverally theſe three 


authorities, and to deſcribe the due extent 
and exerciſe of each ; nor would evidence 
be wanting from füch inveſtigation, to 


ſhew that groſs irregularity and abuſe ſub- 
fiſt in all the departments; but ſince the 


complaint reſts chiefly with the democratic 


order, I ſhall confine myſelf to that diſ- 


tinction. The acknowledged excellence | 
of our political arangement has been held 


forth as a plea to ſupercede Reform, and 


1 would alk, What is the Houſe of Com- 


mons upon the feale of the Conſtitution ? 


Recurrence to choſen periods of remote 
ſtory were equally f fruitleſs and unneceſla- 
ry. Tgnorance may be miſled, and * learn- 


An ingenious and able Pleader, who "IR to enter- 
tain a thorough contempt for the knowledge of his Auditors in 
the Houſe of Commons, .contending againſt that part of the 
Reform Bill . which relpected the qualifcation of EleQtors, 
thought proper to conduct us for an æra of perfection in the 
Conſtitution to the Act of Disfranchiſement paſſed in the mi- 


. ſerable reign of Henry the Sixth, a period i in which the Con- 


ſtitution was ſo far from being eſtabliſhed, and the Rights of 
Election ſo little underſtood, or ſo utterly diſregarded, that 


an Act of Parliament in that reign declared, That all ſuck 


Knights of any County, as were returned by virtue of the 
King's Letters, without any other Election, ſhould be valid; 


and that no Sheriff for returning chem ſhould incur the pe- 
nalty of the ſtatute of Henry the Fourth,” 


ing 
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ing debaſed by artful retroſpect and infe- 
rence, but through the whole ſeries of the 
Britiſh annals, from the firſt Edward to 
the date of the Stewarts, I challenge any 
man to mark an ęra whereat he ſhouid 
not bluſh to exhibit the Houſe of Com- 
mons as a pattern for imitation. If we 
are to look back for example we muſt 
contract our view to the Revolution, 
and the hiſtory ſubſequent, yet even 
there the moſt improved and dignified 
portion of our records, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a. page where truth could ſet 
her finger and declare—Here was a Parlia- 
ment a model far poſterity but what 
precedent will not furniſh plain reaſon can 
ſupply. This celebrated ſyſtem is not the 
primitive conſtruction of any age, nor the 
device of any wiſdom; the complicated fa- 
brick has been reared by a happy concur- 
rence of fortuitous incidents, operating 
with time and the liberal genius of the 
people; let us not then be cheated into 
reyerence for the fabled antiquity of any 
dangerous mode, nor deterred. by the bug- 
bear innovation from applying a whole- 


ſome remedy to the diſeaſes of the tate. 
1 Every 
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was called ſucceſſively an innovation 
8 The famous Charter of our Liberties was 


1 


Every ditinguiſhed advance by which our 


government attained its latter eminence 


an innovation upon Kingly Prerogative; 
the Patent Eftabliſhment of Corpotations, 
which opened the door to Popular Inde- 


pendence, was an innovation on the power 


of the Nobles; the introduction of the 


pureſt Religion was alſo innovation; the 


expulſion and diſgrace of an antient Royal 
Family, and the advancement of a ſtranger 
to the Throne, was 'a bold and unex- 
ampled innovation ; nay, the very Houſe 
of Commons, that ind Herald of its own 

importance, was itſelf an innovation on the 
former Government. —Omitting then a 
vain appeal to undeciſive Journals, and free 


from prejudice, I ſpeak to the plain diſ- 


"cernment of every man, and aſk, What 
the Houſe of Commons is on the principle 


of the preſent Conſtitution 7 ? Is it not an aſ- 


ſembly of perſons nominated by the people 
to repreſent them in the Great Council of 
the Nation, there to expreſs the public 
mind, and to act as the people themſelves 
would ac? 2 Is it not an | abſtraQt merely 

%% on 
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from the community, which at large would 
be too numerous for effective deliberation. 
If ſuch be the office and ſituation f 
the Commons, they muſt in reaſon be 
elected by the full unwarped conſent 'of 
the people, whoſe welfare they profeſs to 
ſeek, whoſe rights they are bound to de- 

fend, and for whoſe ſake alone they have po- 
litical exiſtence.— But inſtead of this equi- 
table procedure, fhould it be found, that 

places in the National Aſſembly are claim- 
ed like property, and bartered or retained 
by individuals as ſuits their avarice and 


ambition.— Did it appear, that of three 


hundred men, who hold in confidence the 
deareſt intereſts of the people, above two 
hundred ſtanding on perſonal importance, 
diſclaim all duty to the public, and act in 
open, diſregard of their Conſtituents, is 
the a wretch fo blindly profligate, or 
one ſo prepoſterouſly audacious,” as to 
deny that ſuch Repreſentation calls loudly 
for Reform? Whether Parliament in Ire- 
land ſubſiſts on any better footing will be 
ſeen by the following remarks:— Three 
hundred Members compoſe our Houſe of 
| Commons, cighty-cight whereof repreſent - 
7 0 


or have obtained by purchaſe ; and laſtly, 
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the Counties, Cities, and reſpectable 
Towns, the reſt are furniſhed by the Bo- 
roughs.— Theſe Boroughs, according to the 


late circumſtantial accounts of them, are 
for the moſt part miſerably poor .and de- 
populated, often conſiſting of no more 


than five or ſix Burgeſſes, and a Magiſtrate 


utterly dependent on the Landlord.—In 
ſome places there is but one, in others 


only two or three, and in many not a 


ſingle reſident Elector; upon the whole it 


is clear, that one hundred and ſix Boroughs 


obtrude into the National Council two 


hundred and twelve Members, appointed 


almoſt abſolutely by about ninety deſpotic 
leaders, who bluſh not at expoſing the 
iniquitous privilege to an open ſale.— 

Here then is a Parliament in which 


eighty-eight perſons may be ſaid to repre- 
Tent the people, while two hundred and 


twelve are only Members for themſelves | 
or their reſpective patrons.——To ſupport 
this notable Repreſentation three argu- 
ments are tried Firſt, its antiquity, ſe- 
condly, the injuſtice of taking from Bo- 
rough-holders what they derive by birth, 


the 
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the benefit ariſing to he State from the 
hopeful abilities of humble Patriots, who 
could not aſpire to- Senatorial Place by 
means of an open election. With regard 
to the firſt, Antiquity is a word of ſacred 
uſe and myſtick implication.—It prevails 
like Religion, and ſanctifies contradictions. 
One object is prefered. on account of its 
Antiquity, another by reaſon of its Anti- 
quity is diſapproved. The Boroughs are 
to be preſerved, as innovation is perni- 
cious, and lengthened Parliaments muſt be 
maintained, as innovation has been ſa- 
lutary.— But what is the real Antiquity of 
the Boroughs? The enquiry may be fatal 
to the cauſe which calls it forth. 
In that early ſtage of Engliſh politics, when 
towards reſtraining the enormous preten- 
ſions of the Barons, who were grown no 
Teſs dangerous to regal authority, than in- 
ſolent and oppreſſive to the people, the 
King conceived the policy of ſoothing his 
inferior ſubjects, Boroughs or Corporations 
were inſtituted through the land, endow- 
ed by the Crown with immunities and pri- 
vileges, protective againſt the encroach- 
ments of the haughty Nobility .— Theſe 
1 Boroughs | 


„ 
Boroughs encreaſes” rapidly in wealth 
and eſtimation became in little time of 
fuch account, that whenever the King 
had any matter of weight to propoſe, he 
held it prudent to confult with them, and 
gained a ſanction from their concurrence. 
For this purpoſe Edward the Firſt, in ad- 
dition to the Knights, called up two De- 
puties from every Borough, before whom 
he explained his intentions, and demanded 
their ſupport. This was the origin of 
Borough Parliaments, and the true foun- 
dation of the Houſe of Commons—But 
how does it apply to the preſent condition 
of Iriſh Boroughs, unleſs by inverſe com- 
pariſon. In England the Boroughs fur- 
niſhed Deputies, becauſe the Boroughs 
there compoſed a material part of the 
Community ; becauſe they had property, 
and were able to defend it; becauſe they 
were qualified to check the arrogance of 
an oyergrown Ariſtocracy ; and becauſe, 
in the noble expreflion of the Monarch 
who reſorted to them, —“ It is a moſt 
equitable rule, that what concerns all 
ſhould be approved by all, and that com- 
mon dangers be repelled by united exer- 


tions.“ 
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tions.” — The Boroughs in England were 


rich and populous, in Ireland they are 


poor and nearly uninhabited; in England 
they had an intereſt in the Common 


Wealth, in Ireland they have no attach- 
ment beyond the limits of a farm ; there 


they could reduce the inordinate power of 


the Nobles, here they ſerve only to aug- 
ment- it. 'The Repreſentative Office in 


the beginning was impoſed as a duty, the 


expence whereof was defrayed by the 
Conſtituents, with us it is an object of 


ruinous ambition, for which the wretched 
Voters are ſuborned and the Country be- 
trayed.— Antiquity thus, inſtead of juſti- 


fying the ſtate of our Boroughs, is an il- 


luſtration of their abſurdity.— The 
hardſhip of wreſting Boroughs from the 
poſſeſſors comes next to be conſidered ;— 
'This poſſeſſion or property, as it has been 
impudently called, is an abſolute flagrant 


uſurpation, and as ſuch ought to be un- 
| conditionally ſurrendered, ſince no politi- 
cal privilege can fairly exiſt which does 


not contribute to the general adyantage.— 
But if juſtice for the ſake of good humour, 
will temporize and yield a compenſation, 

let 
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let the uſurpers, agreeable to the ſentiment 


of a diſtinguiſhed Senator, be paid in 


Money and not in Conſtitution.” On the 
laſt point, the benefit ariſing to the State 
from private ingreſs to Parliament, and 


the judicious exerciſe of Borough Patron- 


age, much emphaſis is laid, and however 


ridiculouſly the argument appeared in the 
blundering eloquence whieh uſhered it to 
the Houſe of Commons, the names of 
ſome who have advanced to public life 
through that medium, muſt prompt us to 
regard it with a tranſient reſpect, and for 
a moment ſuſpend its condemnation yet, 
though integrity and talents might gain 
their place through Borough-negociation, 
bad men and fools can find admittance by 
the ſame road. —If a proftitute Borough 
gave birth to Lord Chatham, it alſo intro- 
duced Lord North ; and without any irre- 
verence to the memory of the former, it 


muſt be allowed, that the utmoſt good of 
his illuſtrious actions, has been more than 
counterpoiſed by the calamitous miſdo- 


ing of the latter —But beſides that, the 


objects of depraved ambition are fatally of 


readier attainment than thoſe Whi ich in- 
cite 


. 

cite an honourable mind, and that tlie ef. 
forts of virtue, when oppoſed, even in an 
equal ſcale, to the influence of corruption, 
will contend at a natural diſad vantage; j 
what is the number of thoſe exemplary 
perſons, on whoſe excluſive credit the 
Borough ſyſtem is reduced to hang ? or 
what proportion bear they to the reſt, who 
are left without the colour of defence? 

The contumelious treatment of the mo- 
tion for Reform, the fate of the Protecting 
Duty Bill, the outrageous attack upon the 
Liberty of Printing, the ſervile catalogue 
of the majority in Parliament, on every 
national propoſition, will at once be an 
anſwer to this queſtion, and declare, with- 
out a comment, the neceſſity of Reform- 
ing the Borough Repreſentation. It is ad- 
vanced, that open elections are not effec- 
tual, and that counties and cities, as well 
as boroughs, have returned bad members. 
The remark is certainly a juſt reflection on 


human infirmity, but has no other uſe, 


unleſs as it may lead us to contemplate bo- 
rough enormity in a farther ſtage, where a 
monſtrous traffic is maintained, of one illi- 
eit influence for another, and borough ſeats 
are 
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are pawned for county ſupport * Open 
election is required, not as, an infallible 


mode; but becauſe it is the beſt We know, 
becauſe the judgment of an hundred per- 


ſons i is more likely to be right, than the 


opinion of but one, and becauſe it is an 

undiſputed truth, that what the many have 
an intereſt in, ought not to be appropriated 
to the few. But it is not ſufficient that 


Repreſentatives be fairly choſen, we muſt 


likewiſe have a care that they perform : 
their duty : Repreſentation, which is a 
truſt, is ever in its nature reſponſible, and 
the Repreſentation of a Community, which 
is the moſt important of all Truſts, ſhould 


be called to account as frequently as is 
compatible with the efficient diſcharge of 
its functions. A Parliament of ſeven or 


* One man ſecure of a place among the Phe, but 


ambitious to fit for a County, looks out for a perſon who has 
an intereſt in that County, but who prefers a ſecure, though 

humble return, for a Borough, to tlie precarious event of a 
conteſted and expenſive, election:- an exchange is immediately 
negociated, of the inferior certainty for the higher probability; 


and thus is a ſtranger, not only placed in the Bor6gh, but a 
perſon, perhaps unknown to the e is alſo impoſed 


"ROAD the County. 
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eight years continuance, is little better 
than one for life, ſince all the ends of cor- 
ruption may be as fully anſwered in eight 
years as in fifty. The argument which 
would defend the proſtitution of Boroughs, 
by remarking the depravity of Knights of 
the Shire, might in this place be applica- 
ble, and ſuperadd a motive for more fre- 
quent elections, and when we conſider the 
effrontery wherewith the Repreſentatives 
of ſome great counties, preſuming on the 
permanency of their ſeat, withſtood on a 
late occaſion the unanimous deſire of their 
conſtituents, we muſt immediately perceive 
the folly of prolonging ſo dangerous an 
authority. Parliaments, I ſay, ought not 
only to be conſtitutionally formed, their 
duration likewiſe. ſhould be conſtitution- 
ally, that is, rationally limited ; vice, ig- 
norance and folly, have been miſtaken for 
virtue, learning and diſcretion, nay, where 

thoſe qualities are truly found, they can- 

not always be proof againſt the unwearied a 

aſſaults of ſeduction; and a Parliament 
commencing on the pureſt plan, might i in 
time be wrought to embrace the moſt aban- 
doned ; allurements we know have been 


held 
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held out, and ſhould it be contended that 
Repreſentatives are chaſte, at leaſt it will 
not be denied they are ſuſpected, and that 
is enough at preſent. If the public ſtew- 
ards have power to injure the public eſtate, 
the Conſtitution muſt reſtrain that power— 
the ſottiſh and deteſtable doctrine (could 
it at all obtain) which ſays, that confi- 
dence once placed, or power committed 


on ſuch confidence, is not to be with- 


drawn, might farther enforce the neceſſity 
limiting to the ſhorteſt ſpace, the term of 
Repreſentation. 

Thoſe who profeſs to venerate original 
forms, muſt ſubſcribe to ſhorter Parlia- 
ments, or renounce their pretended devo- 
tion. Parliaments in England were al- 
ways annual, until the time of William 
and Mary, and whatever may appear to 


recommend triennial meetings, the act 


which introduced them was as flagrant a 
violation of the Conſtitution as could be 


perpetrated: the ſueceſs of the firſt in- 
fringement led naturally to a ſecond, and 


Parliament, in a following reign, enlarged 
their uſurpation to ſeven years; this was 
but one ſtep ſhort of the conſummate or- 

di nance, 
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dinance, which, in Ireland, extended the 
date of repreſentation to the King's life, 
and thereby diſſipated in an inſtant, the 
very ſhadow of -popular ſignificance. If 
precedent therefore were needful, in aid 
of common ſenſe, our Parliament, at leaſt, 
was warranted to enter upon this part of 
the Reform. For though example can ne- 
ver conſecrate injuſtice, it will always fa- 
cilitate the accompliſhment of right, and 
if the Legiſlature was qualified to ſtrip 


from the public their precious franchiſe off 


election, no one would queſtion their ſuf- 
ficiency to reſtore it. 


That Parliament was equally empower- 
ed to change the Repreſentation I cannot 
admit ; it is ſufficient, at preſent, that in 
every Point of View, whether we reſort to 
Maxims of antient Times, or ſtand upon 
the ſimple Ground of Equity and Reaſon, 
a Reform in the Houſe of Commons, both 
with regard to Election and Duration, is 
clearly and poſitively neceſſary. 


If the EXPEDIENCY of a Reform is 
granted, the conſequent propoſition will 
be readily agreed to, namely, THE 

RIGHT AND COMPETENCY OF THE 


PEOPLE T 0 EFFECT IT. Nothing, 
J - nn 
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indeed, but the abandoned audacity of - 
ſome men, contending for abſurd ill, and 
of others the torpid aſſent ſuch tenets have 
received, could ſuperinduce a vindication 
of that manifeſt concluſion. As no truth 
however is ſo hard to be explained, as that 
which is ſelf-evident, I may poſſibly be 
led to deviate a little, in a reſort to collate- 
ral evidence, and negative poſition. The 
aim of civil government, confeſſedly, is 
public good, the diſpoſition of it therefore 


muſt ever be ſubject to the controul of the 
people“, by whoſe authority at firſt it was 


framed, and on whoſe acquieſcence ulti- 
mately it relies for ſupport. The forms of 
equitable dominion are not inipoſed, but 
tolerated, they poſſeſs no inherent abſtract, 
virtue or validity, and are only acknow- 
ledged, becauſe they are approved—pecu- 


| liar modes of rule and privileges, annexed 


to legiſlative office, are merely artificial, 
and being inſtituted ſolely for the general 
benefit, are ſacred no longer than while 
they operate to that end. The ſupreme | 
Government of a ne; not eniaved, 18 


The 3 being only a fiduciary power, to act for 
certain ends, there always remains in the People a ſupreme 


Power to remove or alter the Legiſative. Lock. 
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by no means arbitrary, there are many ex- 
ertions of power beyond the lawful capa- 
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city of our united Legiſlature; it cannot 


overturn a ſingle principle of equity or 


right reaſon, nor can it alter, upon any 


pretext, in the minuteſt degree, its own 


particular ſtructure. The enemies of Re- 


form have rendered here, an involuntary, 
yet important confeſſion. Human wiſdom 


is unable to compatt a ſcheme of infallible 


policy, the beſt is barely a machine, inca- 
pable of acting beyond determined limits, 
and where the plan is defective, that 


power only, which framed it, can ſupply 
the remedy, for could it belong to the 


King, Lords and Commons, to amend the 
Conſtitution, what is there to reſtrict them 


from corrupting it? if they are privileged 
to alter, they have the means to deſtroy; 
if they can disfranchiſe one Borough, 
they may reduce the whole; nay, if they 


are able to diſqualify a ſingle elector, they 


might extend the r to the king- 


dom at large, and make a perpetual deſ- 


potiſm by act of Parliament. Let no man 


ſay, that ſuch an act can never be, ſuch 


acts have been, and will again, unleſs the 
Conſtitution is careful to prevent them. 
| 1 But 
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But the Legiſlature, which in the hands 


that are appointed to conduct it is ſtrictly 
a truſt, is with the Public a property, and 


property is always at the diſpoſal of the 


owner. Nevertheleſs, though the native 
authority of the People, with reſpect 


to modes of juriſprudence, is certainly 


arbitrary, and ſuperſedes at once all the 
ſubordinate factitious powers, even their 
ſupreme ordination becomes in time 


amenable to equity and nature. Com- 
munities, like the members who compoſe 


them, are liable to error and miſconduct, 
they have their child hood, their maturity, 


and their decay, their days of ignorance, 


and periods of illumination. An ignorant 
age may mi ſconceive their rights, a dege- 
nerate one might diſregard them; yet 


barbariſm and profligacy combined, will 


not extinguiſh what is for ever ſpringing- 
forth, the gift of Providence to mankind, 
with their being: a ſavage or corrupted 


people, might join with tyranny and en- 
ſlave themſelves, but they cannot impoſe 


bondage on their children; the public 
weal is a poſitive, perpetual right, deſ- 
cending to all poſterity. The officers of 
the ſtate, in every department, are ſer- 

8 : vants 


| Cm L 
vants, at the pleaſure of the people; but 
the people whom we may term the poli- 
tical landlords, are themſelves only te- 
nants for life—they can impoveriſh the 
eſtate, but muſt not alienate it ; they may 
ſquander the produce, but cannot entail 
the growth, tis of political as of private 
tenure; a man may ſell, he may ſequeſter, 
he may waſte, he may deſtroy his perſonal 
poſſeſſions ; but - the real hereditary free- 
| hold, with all its rights, diſtinctions and + | 
immunities, muſt deſcend unimpaired to 
his ſucceſſor. We have been told, that | 
| 
| 


1 the People are not qualified to judge of a 
political caſe, that their interference in be- 
half of Reform, is a dangerous innova- 
tion, and that they are uſurping the of- | 
fice and inſulting the dignity of Parlia- 
ment. In anſwer to all this I muſt re- i 

| peat, that the People are undoubtedly {| 
the maſters of their own inſtitutions, | 
even were the aggregate knowledge and 
virtue of the nation engroſſed by the _ | 
Houſe of Commons—their exerciſe there- ' |} 

i. fore, of an acknowledged right, cannot 
Y with any propriety be called an innova- 

tion— neither is their interference dange- 
rous; the maſs of the People will never 
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be moved, but on ſome great and wor- 
thy occaſion ; tranquillity is dear to Citi- 
zens, the cotuſarts of repoſe are held ſo 
eſtimable, that many undue conceſſions 
will be yielded to preſerve it, and Iriſh- 
men have hugged it at a bitter price. 
The accuſtomed forms, even of a bad 
Legiſlature, obtain in the miads of men 
a natural reſpect. Individuals will re- 
vere what the Public ordain, but when- 
ever the body of the nation is rouſed to 
diſaffection, the vices of the Conſtitution 
are no longer ſanctified; when the rights, 
which Freemen prize above exiſtence, 
become a queſtion between the Servants 
of the State and the Community at large, 

the delegated power of the Legiſlature is 
ſuperſeded, and the robe of veneration 
 wherewith it was inveſtcd plucked away. 
Yet the People are not advancing upon 
the province of the Legiſlature, for Par- 
liament, in the preſent inſtance, has de- 
clared its own incompetency. 'The laſt 
objection indeed cannot be denied; the 
dignity of the Houſe of Commons muſt 
inevitably be impaired, when abſurdly 
thruſt forward to cope with the dignity 
of the People, whereof it is no more than 
a 


_— OL 
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a foeble cmanation. Let us direct our 
view once more to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and conſider for a moment how 
they ſtand—they are called the Repre- 

ſentatives of the People, on which diſ- 
tinction only they ſubſiſt; but if the 
People ſay they are not repreſented, it 
is nonſenſe for any one to contend that 


they are—the conduct of that Houſe, 


with reſpect to the petitions with which 
they were of late ſo unworthily exalted, 


| W.& record of their own condemnation 


for what have they done ? 2 meaſure de- 
cided in the public mind, with unpre- 
cedented unity, and recommended to 


them by the Conſtituents, with an ar- 
dour proportioned to its importance is 


refuſed this refuſal of itſelf, diſquali- 
fies them; the People aſſert they are not 


truly repreſented, and the falſe Repre- 
ſentatives demonſtrate the aſſertion; for 


it is a neceſſary property of Ropreſenta- 5 


tion, the very meaning of the word, to 


be ſubſervient, and when the Repreſen- 
tative denies the obligation, or acts in 
contradiction to it, he changes his quality, 


and loſes his occupation. Thus the 3 


Houſe I Commons have "TA diſ- 
ſolved 


it; I ſhall only add a few words more- 


( 
ſolved themſelves, and removed from the 
work of Reform, by their own act, what- 
ever ſhadow of obſtruction they might be 
ſaid to exhibit againſt the agency of the 
— 

To conclude, we behold in the Conſti- 


tution acknowledged and convicted evils, 


which the Legiſlature avowedly is unable 
to correct What then remains? be- 
cauſe one ſcheme of inſtrumental policy is 
found inadequate to its deſign, ſhall the 


| Public-weal be facrificed ? Muſt the rights 


of a whole kingdom, and the probable 
happineſs of generations yet unborn be 
forfeited, becauſe our fathers, honeſt them- 
ſelves, and not ſuſpecting treachery, left 
the door of corruption in the Common- 


Wealth unbarred ? The means ſhould be 


abandoned which attain not to their end, 
and reverence for anceſtors were poorly 


teſtified in adhering to the Forms, while 


we relinquiſhed the ſpirit of their inſtitu- 
tions. But I have dwelt too long upon 


an obyious truth ; the diſcernment of the 


Iriſh Nation is not ſo far behind their zeal 
as to require this diffuſe expoſition Lou 
know what is due to you and will xa | 


CF 


Of all the features which mark the Iriſh 


Character at this day, the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ing is Moderation ; and though it may be 
the beſt, as it certainly is the rareſt quali- 
ty in a popular confederacy, even that, 
like every other virtue, may be cheriſhed 
to exceſs—it has already betrayed you in- 
to one egregious miſtake——too delicate- 
ly anxious of concord, you petitioned 
where you ought to command, and beged 
from your ſervants what was not theirs 
to beſtow.— 
inſolence of thoſe ſervants took lead of 
their incapacity, and in the height of pre- 
ſumption, they avoided an act, which 
might have ſtood a fatal precedent of the 
moſt atrocious treaſon.——You are now 
turned back to the ground whereon you 
| ſhould at firſt have reſted, but you reſume 
the poſt with advantage, with recruited 
ſtrength, and judgment ripened by expe- 
rience. —The game of your Mock- 
8 is ſhortly to be renewed, when, 
ſtruck with the danger of their ſituation, 
they may probably introduce ſome flatter- 
ing meaſures to delude the vulgar.—Ano- 


ther Equaliſing-Duty Bill, with motives 


as diſhoneſt as thoſe which accompanied 
a e 


Fortunately for you, the | 
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the former, will perhaps be feriou/ly pro- 
poſed and carried. But beware of any 


thing which can tend to re-eſtabliſh the 


pernicious authority of that Aſſembly 
Let it ſtill be impreſſed on your mind, 


that a Parliament, execrated and diſ- 


claimed by the people, is no lefs unqua- 


lifted to ſerve you than impotent to do 


you harm, and you muſt be as determin- 
ed to reje& their favours : as to reſiſt their 
oppreſſion. _ 

The ſtep that lies before you NOW 18 an 


addreſs to the King, requiring him firſt 


to diſſolve, in Form, a Parliament, which 


in ſubſtance is already defunct; and next 


to aſſiſt you in adjuſting a True Repre- 


ſentation.— This is by no means a ne- 


ceſſary expedient, but being eaſy, it is 
perhaps a wiſe one The queſtion is not 
a conteſt between parties The people 


here are independently the principal at 
whoſe pleaſure, not only the Houſe of 
Commons, but the whole fabrick of the 
Legiſlature, is at all times diſſoluble - and 


as the mode of an addreſs is merely a 


Compliment to the Crown, and the object 


of it the People excluſively, the leaſt at- A. 
tion to the Lords were * 


. 


Wi 


WW 


If it bore not too much the appearance _ 


of vanity, I would ſuppoſe that your ſen- 


timents were delivered to the King in 


terms like theſe : 


SIR, 


0 a EVER nigh Fave "JO the pre- 


judice of a Royal Education, or the early 


influence of an inſidious Court, we truſt 


that your own experience, as well as the 
general hiſtory of your Predeceſſors, has 
endued you with the knowledge of your 
real condition, and prepared you to meet 


this Addreſs with becoming temper. 


The foundation of the Government where- 
of you are placed in the ſupreme ſeat is 


purely Popular, and the order of its ſu- 
perſtructure only adopted-as being judged 


the moſt commodious for the general wel- 


fare. The power by which you rule 


is no divine or ſelf-exiſtent ' right, but a 
commiſſion in truſt from the People, and 
all the Prerogatives of Regal Office, not 
one of which was ever granted for the 
peculiar emolument of the Magiſtrate, 
muſt be exerciſed ſtrictly for the public 
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can no longer maintain its ſtation in the 
Legiſlature, or give energy to your Royal 


. 300 


for that end you are inveſted, is the 
power of calling together and diſſolv- 
ing Parliaments, but this, like every other 
aſſumption of Royalty, is only indulged 
for temporary expedience. It is in the 
Crown a plant of artificial growth, a cion 
lopped without injury from the eternal 
trunk which roots in the broad Commu- 
nity, and ſhould it wither on an alien 


ſtock, or bring forth ſpurious fruit, the 
hand that grafted it can pluck it forth.— 


The Houſe of Commons, which by the 
Conſtitution that upholds your dignity, 
ſhould be the genuine offspring of the 
People, conforming to their intereſts, 
poſſeſſed of their confidence, and maſters 


of their” ſtrength, is in Ireland, a partial 
Ariſtocratical Impoſture, diſavowed and 


reprobated by the Univerſal Kingdom, 
and being deſtitute now of public ſupport, + 


Authority. We therefore call upon you, 


not in the feeble tone of fupplicating dif- 


mM 8 is nothing but the power of doing babe 


good without a Rule. | Locke. 
fidence, 
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 fidence, but with the open voice of Free- 
men ſpeaking to a Patriot King; of men 


reſolved to obtain thoſe rights, which are 
no leſs a Prince's glory than the boaſt of 


a nation, and demand the diſſolution of 


this opprobrious Senate. - But the 
evil we ſeek to remove is not confined 
within the walls of Parliament, it extends 
to ſome dangerous principles in the re- 
ceived eſtabliſhment of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and pervades the whole ſyſtem of 
Election.— A diſſolution will intermit, 
but not cure the diſtemper; and we muſt 
further require your aſſiſtance, in con- 


ſtructing finally an adequate, efficient, 
and conſtitutional Repreſentation.- 


-We 
ſhall not afflict you, by renewing in your 


Royal Breaſt the memory of thoſe diſ- 
aſters with which you were long beſet, 


by fatal adherence to an unpopular Par- 
liament ; we perceive with gladneſs the 
deluſion is paſſed—— You find that Re- 
preſentatives may differ from Conſtitu- 
ents, and you know where to fix the 
One fourth of the people 5 
on a late occaſion in England exclaimed 


. againſt the Houſe of Commons, and you 
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prudently diſſolved a Parliament which 


had loſt the confidence of a Quarter of the | 
nation; you are called upon now to ex- 


ert the ſame Prerogative in Ireland, and 

we have an earneſt in your wiſdom, as 
well as juſtice, that you will not deſpiſe 
the Requiſition of a hole Kingdom.” 


Such an Addreſs coming from authority 


like yours, and uttered in your own ex- 


preſſion, will have its weight; the King 
muſt yield compliance. Were it poſſible 
his gracious diſpoſition could be ſo abuſed ; 


| ſhould he by any helliſh inſtigation ſo far 


forget the duty of his place As t0 reſiſt 


0 your equitable claims, and ſtand in fran- | 
tick oppoſition to the united Public, I 


need not point out the meaſures you 
muſt take, they are ſuggeſted in the ge- 


neral tendency of this diſcourſe, they are 


the ready dictates of every noble ſpirit. in B54 - | 


the Nation, they are manifeſted in your + 
armed Bands, they are proclaimed by 
Nature and bins 1. l.. 
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